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Preface 



These Guidelines are produced as part of the Teacher Education Research and Development 
Programme (TEP), funded by the Embassy of the Kingdom of the Netherlands from 2005 to 2009. 

Recognising the vital role of the teacher education system to South Africa's development and 
the large number of bottlenecks preventing its effective functioning, five organisations formed a 
consortium in 2005 to implement a Teacher Education Research and Development Programme (TEP) 
with support from the Embassy of the Kingdom of the Netherlands (Pretoria). 

The consortium consisted of the Centre for Education Policy Development (CEPD), the Centre for 
Evaluation and Assessment (CEA) based at the Faculty of Education of the University of Pretoria, the 
Fluman Sciences Research Council (HSRC), and the South African Institute for Distance Education 
(SAIDE). (The subsequently disbanded Education Foundation Trust was originally part of the 
consortium.) 

TEP had as its overall goal to contribute to the knowledge and information base for policy 
formulation and implementation regarding organisation and practice of teacher education, with 
a particular emphasis on initial teacher education (both pre-service and upgrading), as well as 
the professional development of school leaders and managers through a blend of research and 
development projects. 

These Guidelines were developed in the context of this wider project aimed in part at developing 
research and research capacity in teacher education. Between March 2007 and March 2008, in 
acknowledgement of the research initiatives and expertise of higher education institution staff 
(including both those who had recently completed master's or doctoral studies and actively 
researching senior staff), small teams of staff of the Department of Educational Studies at Tshwane 
University of Technology voluntarily participated in a series of workshops intended to translate their 
current or prior research into publishable formats. The Guidelines were both among the inputs into 
the workshops and modified in the process. 
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Introduction 



If you are a university academic, researcher or postgraduate student in the field of education who 
wishes to get your research started, funded and/or published, these Guidelines have been framed 
and designed specifically for you! 

At the same time, the Guidelines will be useful for anyone undertaking research in the broader 
humanities and social sciences, as well as for researchers in NGOs. 

It is hoped that Successful Educational Research will assist in improving both the quality and the 
quantity of educational research in South Africa. 

Working with the Guidelines 

The three Guidelines focus on getting going with your research, finding research funding, and 
getting your research published, respectively, but are also connected through hyperlinked cross- 
references at appropriate points. 

If you are already engaged in research, hyperlinks from the Contents Map on the first page may 
ease your navigation through the content. However, it is strongly recommended that you work 
sequentially through the Guidelines, covering all the content. This is particularly important in 
the case of Guidelines 1 , which provides a step-by-step process and practical and sequenced 
exercises for developing a research project. 

Where the Guidelines prompt you to engage with the content by doing an exercise, you will need 
to set up an appropriately-named folder and files on your computer, or use a hard-copy notebook 
to record your responses. Working on computer would be most practical, because in doing the 
exercises you will be building the basis for your electronic document - the research proposal, 
research funding proposal or research findings document itself. 

The Guidelines do not provide assignments or assessment as such; rather, the test of the usefulness 
of the Guidelines will be whether they assist you to produce a research proposal, research funding 
proposal or published article/paper/book. 

Feedback will be welcomed 

After working with the Guidelines, please feel free to provide your opinions and constructive 
feedback on any aspect/s. Your feedback might include comments on your opinion of: 

• the Guidelines content; 

• the Guidelines structure; 

• the Guidelines layout and appearance; 

• the Guidelines ease of navigation and use; and 

• the Guidelines practical application. 

Please send an e-mail to: info@cepd.org.za 
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Guide to icons 

Icons at different points in the content assist your reading and navigation. 



Icon example 


Icon explanation 


% 

% 


The Contents Map on the first page of each Guidelines provides an 
overview, at a glance, of the Guidelines content, and hyperlinks to the 
different sections of the document. 

Throughout each Guidelines document convenient links are provided back 
to the Guidelines Contents Map. 


Q 


Note: is included to emphasise important content. 


O 


Tip: signposts additional smart information. 

FOR EXAMPLE: draws your attention to examples provided to 
clarify a point. 


© 


Outcome: flags the outcome you can expect as a result of a step in a 
particular process. 




The cross reference icon draws your attention to how a particular 
Guidelines document relates to the other two Guidelines, or to an 
Addendum. 
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Main menu 



SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

GUIDELINES 1 : Getting research going 8 

These Guidelines: 

• focus on helping you - whether novice or seasoned researcher - to get your research 
project going; 

• explain the entire process of conceptualising, developing, planning and managing 
an educational research project with the specific aim of producing papers for 
publication; and 

• provide practical and sequenced exercises that lead you through the necessary steps, 
from start to completion. 



SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

GUIDELINES 2: Getting research funded 29 

These Guidelines: 

• focus on helping you to obtain funding for your research project - and provide 
extensive information about actual donors who might be approached; 

• discuss identifying the right donor/s, understanding your donor/s, putting together 
and submitting your funding proposal, understanding how agencies process proposals, 
knowing what to expect after submitting, dealing with rejection, and reporting back 
on progress; and 

• touch on issues of research ethics and intellectual copyright. 



SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

GUIDELINES 3: Getting research published 50 

These Guidelines: 

• focus on helping you to get the results of your educational research project 
published - and provide suggestions regarding whom you might approach; 

• discuss orienting your research towards publication, cultivating good reading and 
writing habits, preparing your paper for submission, surveying the field and selecting 
the right journal/s, investigating specific journal/s further, understanding how journals 
process submissions and what to expect after submitting, dealing with rejection, and 
revising a paper based on reviewer comments; 

• advise on getting your book published; and 

• provide useful support resources for getting your work published. 
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Guidelines 1 : 
Getting research 

going 



The aim of these Guidelines is to explain 
the process of conceptualising, developing, 
planning and managing an educational 
research project with the specific aim of 
producing papers for publication. 

The Guidelines lead you through all of the 
steps below, from start to completion. Even if 
you start out with no idea - or only a vague 
idea - of your research project, following 
the process outlined below will enable you 
to make planning and managing a research 
project a reality. 

Each of the areas of focus listed below (in 
the Contents Map) contains one or more 
practical and sequenced exercises designed to 
help you - whether an aspiring or established 
researcher - reflect on and refine your 
research activities. 
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Back to Main Menu 




Contents Map 



1 . Develop a clear statement of purpose 

Exercise 1 : Identify the broad problem area 
Exercise 2: Brainstorm the problem area 
Exercise 3: Mindmap the problem area 
Exercise 4a: Sharpen the problem area 
Exercise 4b: Further sharpen the problem area 
Exercise 4c: Rewrite 



10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 



2. Clarify and describe your research project 

Exercise 5: Structure and order your information in terms of ideas/themes 



12 

13 



3. Define the research question/s 13 

Exercise 6a: Define the space parameters of the question 13 

Exercise 6b: Define the t/me parameters of the question 14 



4. Draw up a research proposal 1 5 

(with especial emphasis on the literature review) 

Exercise 7a: Adopt an informed subjective position in relation to the 

research problem 17 

Exercise 7b: Clarify and articulate your opinions on the literature on your 

research problem 18 

Exercise 8: Draw a mind map of the literature 19 



5. Plan and manage your research project 26 
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We have laid out the sequence of steps to follow in framing and undertaking a research project. 
However, bear in mind that this is not simply a linear process but rather requires you constantly to 
revisit your previous thinking and to keep refining your ideas. The exercises are designed to assist 
you precisely to achieve this. 




These Guidelines provide step-by-step assistance with developing a research proposal. 



If you will need to seek funding for your research, your research proposal will be a crucial basis 
for generating your funding proposal. Guidelines 2: Getting research funded provides clear and 
detailed instructions on using your research proposal as the core of a successful funding proposal 
tailored to meet the requirements of individual donors page 29 



Guideli nes 3: Gettin g rese arch published provides the information you need to share your 
research findings in published form page 50 



1. Develop a clear statement of purpose 



Every project must have a purpose and is built around a plan, here called a research proposal. It is 
important to clearly define the purpose of the proposal, which becomes the foundation upon which 
everything else is built. The purpose should capture what is important and interesting to you about 
your planned research. 



Note: The best research is first and foremost from the heart, and this personal commitment will 
be reflected in the quality of the research produced. Given the amount of effort and energy that 
goes into research, especially the reading and writing, you must feel strongly about it. You must, 
in other words, be passionate about your research purpose. 



Do the following exercises to help you develop a clear purpose statement: 

Exercise 1 : Identify the broad problem area 

Write down 10 different possible research ideas, with a maximum of one sentence for each 
idea. Then see how many of these different ideas are in fact similar, or overlapping, or otherwise 
connected. Link them together and, on the basis of their similarities, formulate one large research 
idea. 

One way of getting started would be to ask yourself: 

• 'If I had all the time in the world, what would I be most interested in researching?' 

This exercise should help you to identify the broad problem area that currently interests you most. 
The following exercises are designed to help you turn the problem area into a research question. 

Back to Guidelines 1 
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Exercise 2: Brainstorm the problem area 

Spend 10 minutes writing down, as fast as you can, whatever you can think of about your problem 
area. Do not worry at this stage about neatness, spelling, intelligibility, feasibility or relevance. 

You can begin this exercise by asking and answering questions like: 

• Who will benefit from this completed research? 

• This research is necessary and useful because... 

• Knowing more about this problem area will help me to... 

• Knowing more about this problem area will help others to... 



Back to Guidelines 1 




Exercise 3: Mindmap the problem area 

A different sort of exercise, but with the same purpose of generating information about a problem 
area, is to draw a mind map. Focus on identifying the key ideas and how they are connected. 

This exercise ought to produce much of the same information as in Exercise 2, but because it is 
structurally and visually different it can often generate new and additional insights. 

Back to Guidelines 1 




Exercise 4a: Sharpen the problem area 

Now take what you have generated in Exercise 2 and Exercise 3 and imagine that you have to 
explain it to a friend who is not an expert in the field. (Even better, find a non-expert and actually 
do this.) Encourage the person to ask questions where things are not clear. This exercise will help 
you to identify those aspects of your problem area (key concepts and issues) that are not clearly 
articulated yet and need you to give them further thought. It will also help you to keep focused on 
the purpose of the proposal, on what it is that really motivates you to do this research. 

Exercise 4b: Further sharpen the problem area 

Another useful technique in this regard, suggested by Hunt (2005: 42-43), is to imagine that a 
reporter has just pointed a microphone at you and said: T hear that you're planning to do some 
interesting research. What's it all about, and why are you doing it?' 

Q 

Tip: As you explain your proposed research to your friend or to a reporter, make additional 
notes to help clarify and elaborate on specific areas. 



Exercise 4c: Rewrite 

Finally, rewrite your now expanded Exercise 2 and Exercise 3 using full grammatical sentences and 
paragraphs. 




Outcome: You should now have in front of you a fairly logical piece of writing, one or two 
pages in length, that describes what it is that you want to do and why - you have, in other 
words, a clear statement of pu rpose for your research. That is a real achievement! 
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The next step is to find out a little about what others may have already written about your 
proposed research. 



Back to Guidelines 1 




2. Clarify and describe your research project 

To find out what literature already exists on the research area in which you are interested, begin 
with any general reference materials you have close at hand - a textbook that you have used 
before, an encyclopedia in your local library, even a knowledgeable friend or colleague. Electronic 
databases, and Internet resources like Google and Wikipedia, are also especially helpful in searching 
for more information using keywords and key phrases. Soon, however, you will find that general 
works aren't able to tell you anything more than you already know, and you should then start to 
utilise more specific sources of information, such as books, journal articles, conference papers, 
research reports and theses. 

As you are reading up around your topic, begin to make a list of: 

• themes that occur again and again; and 

• authors who are mentioned repeatedly in the literature. 

Identify and remember two or three of the major themes, and two or three of the main authors, 
because it is likely that your research will have to say something about these themes and have to 
make use of one or more of the important authors in the field. 

In addition, while you're reading, make sure that any notes that you take are sufficiently referenced 
so that, later, you will know where you got them from - always note the author's full name, the 
title and date of the text, the place of publication and the publisher, and the number of the page/s 
containing any information you thought important (see the set of References at the end of these 
Guidelines for one of several possible referencing styles). If your source is a website, record the URL 
or website address and the date that you visited the site (date of access). 

Checklist: 

Have I noted the following? 

0 author full name 
0 date of publication 
0 title of publication 
0 place of publication 
0 publisher 
0 page number/s 

0 URL 

0 date of accessing URL 



Back to Guidelines 1 
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Exercise 5: Structure and order your information in terms of ideas/themes 

Once you've accumulated a certain amount of information from several sources, try to identify 
each of the main ideas (often connected to the main themes you've been noting) in your notes. 
Formulate each of these ideas in separate paragraphs. Then, group similar paragraphs together. 
Next, summarise each group of paragraphs. Finally, organise the summaries into some kind of 
logical order, and number them accordingly. 




Outcome: You now have at your disposal a certain amount of information, structured in terms 
of themes or ideas, and arranged in some kind of order. Well done! This is the embryo of your 
research project. 



The next step is to extract your actual research question/s from the information at hand. 



Back to Guidelines 1 




3. Define the research question/s 

At this stage, your proposed research project is probably still very general and you will need to 
narrow it down. While it is always a good idea to start off big and ask mind-bogglingly huge 
questions about the 'meaning of life, the universe and everything' (with acknowledgements to 
Douglas Adams' 1979 book, The Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy), eventually it becomes necessary 
to curb your ambitions and set boundaries or parameters to your question/s. 

Setting boundaries also helps to further clarify your research by indicating what you are not 
planning to investigate. 

As a rough guide, a completed piece of research should have one good idea that forms its central 
focus and is your answer to the question/s with which you began the research. The value of your 
research will be directly related to two things: the interest of the question/s you ask (you want 
your readers to think to themselves: 'Flmm, I hadn't thought of that'), and the insight shown in the 
answer you give to the question/s. 

Define the contextual (space and time) parameters of your research question/s by reflecting on how 
you wish to investigate the ideas and themes that most interested you in Exercise 5. 

Exercise 6a: Define the space parameters of the question 

The first step in this exercise is to define the space parameters of the question. Ask yourself: 

• Where is my question located? Is it South Africa, or Africa, or developing countries, or the world? 

• Am I looking at any and all educational institutions in every country in the world (a near- 
impossible task), or just at schools, some schools, perhaps only one country, even only one 
school? 

• And what particular aspect of this school or schools am I interested in? 
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FOR EXAMPLE: You may want to study a curriculum question ('How have teachers responded 
to the introduction of the new curriculum?') or a question about school management ('Why 
are some principals effective managers?') or a policy question ('How are national education 
department policies on nutrition being implemented in schools?'). 



You have to be clear about which specific context you are studying and writing about. This helps 
you to limit the size of the project and the amount of effort and energy needed to do it. Not only 
will this ensure that your project is feasible and viable, it also helps you to define your audience - 
the people who will be interested in your question and the answer you give to it. 

Exercise 6b: Define the time parameters of the question 

The second step in this exercise is to define the time parameters of the question. Ask yourself: 

• What period of time am I interested in? 

The length of this period of time will probably be closely linked to the 'size' of your question: big 
questions require more evidence over a longer period to answer. 




FOR EXAMPLE: If you simply ask, 'How do teachers respond to curriculum change?' you may be 
committing yourself to a study ranging over the past several centuries! By limiting the scope of 
the question, you also limit the scope of the evidence required. A question like, 'How did teachers 
at Sepalma Secondary School in Gauteng Province in South Africa respond to the introduction 
of the new FET curriculum?' restricts your main focus to a definite space and a specific period of 
time. 



Thus, bigger questions are often too general or too abstract, and in turn this can weaken your 
answer, because there may not be enough evidence available or obtainable and it will be hard 
to say anything insightful. Very often, close studies of small things lead to the most interesting 
insights (and at a later stage, if needed, these insights can be tested on a wider scale). 



Think about the level of abstraction at which you want to pitch the paper. 




FOR EXAMPLE: 



• Are you talking about a specific teacher - and describing her biography, opinions, perceptions 
and ways of doing things? 

• Are you talking about most of the teachers in a school, a district or a province? 

• Or are you talking about teachers in general, perhaps historically or philosophically? 



This level of abstraction is critical to the value of your arguments. You can't interview one teacher, 
or survey one province, and use that interview or survey as evidence for a statement about all 
teachers, or an entire country! 
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Outcome: You now have at your disposal your research question/s, defined and articulated in 
terms of space and time. 



The next step is to start working on the actual research proposal. 



Back to Guidelines 1 




4. Draw up a research proposal 

Armed with your research question/s, you are ready to start writing your research proposal. By this 
point, you should have a good sense of the purpose/s of the research, what strongly motivates and 
interests you to do this work, and the actual research question/s you wish to ask. 

All research proposals should contain the following sections: 



Section 

Title 

Description or explanation of the project 

Justification of the value or significance of the project 

Set of aims and objectives 

List of research questions 

Review of the relevant literature, and 

List of references 

Theoretical framework 

Appropriate methodology 

Timetable/project plan 

Budget 

Indication of how research results will be disseminated 
Outline of the qualifications, expertise and prior experience 
of the researcher/s 

Total 



Suggested length 

1 line 
1 page 
half a page 
half a page 
1 paragraph 
2-3 pages 
1 page 
1 page 
1 page 
1-2 pages 
1-2 pages 
1 paragraph 
half a page 

Approximately 13 pages 



Note: These sections may overlap, merge, and expand or reduce in size, but all will be present in 
every research proposal. However, before starting to write the research proposal, plan the entire 
project by following the suggestions and carrying out the exercises discussed above. You will find 
that your planning will almost write the proposal for you. In other words, based on the work you 
have done in the exercises so far, you are now more than ready to structure your information in 
terms of the various sections. Work through each section below and you will have at the end of it 
a completed research proposal. 
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The different sections of the research proposal are discussed in order below, but, as will become 
clear, by far the most important section of them all - in terms of conceptualising your research 
project - is the literature review. Once the design and conceptualisation of your research is clear, 
the budget and timetable/project plan become extremely important - in terms of successful 
implementation. 

Title 

Give a working or provisional title to your project. Your main research question will provide you 
with the basis for your title. It should be clear, simple and short. It will remain a working or 
provisional title until all the research is complete, in case your findings suggest an alternative title. 
(Like introductions in articles and books, titles are among the last things that ought to be finalised.) 

Description of the project 

The thinking and writing that you did for Exercise 1 , Exercise 2 , Exercise 3 and Exercises 4a, 4b and 
4c will provide you with the basis for this section. You need to indicate what you want to do, why 
you want to do it, what you may already have done on it, and what has already been done on it 
by others - thus indicating in a brief summary form that you are aware of the wider literature and 
debates (your actual literature review will follow later), and stating why your approach is unique, 
better or different. 

Justification of the value of the project 

The work that you did in Exercise 2 and Exercise 3 will give you all that you need for this section. 
Remember how you answered the questions, 'Who will benefit from this completed research?', and 
This research is necessary and useful because...' 

Set of aims and objectives 

The aims [what you want to achieve) and objectives [how you want to achieve it) of your 
research are already implicit (implied though not plainly expressed) in the project description 
and justification that you have just written, and are probably even more evident in your research 
question/s. 

This section makes those aims and objectives explicit - i.e. stated clearly, in detail and leaving no 
room for confusion or doubt. 

This section could be fused with either the two previous sections (Description of the project and 
Justification of the value of the project) or with the following section (List of research questions); 
alternatively, if it stands alone, it should distil the essence of these two sections and also make 
reference, in slightly broader outline, to what you refer to in the sections, Appropriate methodology 
and Timetable/project plan (below). 

List of research questions 

The clarifications that you did for Exercise 6a and Exercise 6b (space and time parameters) will 
provide you with the basis for this section. Later, once you have conducted your literature review 
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(below), you may wish to further refine or reformulate these research questions in the light of any 
new information or ideas that the literature review produces. 

Review of the relevant literature, and list of references 



Your research proposal will need a brief (2-3 page) overview of the literature that is relevant to 
your question. The purpose of this overview is two-fold: 

1 . It must show readers that you have sufficient knowledge of the field to be able to carry out the 
project successfully. 

2. It must provide you with an idea of what aspects of the literature you still need to investigate in 
greater detail. 



Accompanying the literature review should be the full biographical details (i.e. the full reference) 
of the key texts in the field, at least two-thirds of which you should already have read and no more 
than one-third of which you still intend to read. 



Note: Your list of references should be about a page in length. 



Writing the two or three pages of the literature review may sound easy, but this requires a 
substantial amount of background reading on which you have made notes. In order to write an 
adequate summary of the literature, which is also useful for your actual research, you will need to 
have read most of that literature, or at least have found out enough about that literature to know 
what is essential for you to read if you are to carry out your project. Thus, you have to 'map' the 
literature field and at the same time indicate the ‘vantage point' from which you are doing the 
mapping. 



Note: In 2. Clarify and describe your research project , and specifically in Exercise 5 above, you 
have already found out a little about what has been written on the topic. You have identified two 
or three of the major themes, and two or three of the main authors. Also, in recording where you 
obtained this information, you have already identified a few useful sources. The literature review 
you must prepare is merely a more extensive and thorough exercise than what you have already 
done - one that maps out the textual terrain in which your work is going to be located and 
establishes a vantage point or conceptual position from which you are going to describe what 
you see. Establishing your own vantage point entails consciously and deliberately adopting an 
informed subjective position in relation to (i) the problem, and (ii) the literature on the problem. 
You can approach this task systematically, first by clearly stating your personal perspective on 
your research problem and the related research question/s, and second, in the way in which you 
read the relevant literature. 



Back to Guidelines 1 




Exercise 7a: Adopt an informed subjective position in relation to the research problem 

In relation to your research problem and question/s, ask and answer the following two questions: 

1. With which aspects of the problem do I agree, and with which do I disagree? 

2. What is my informed but non-neutral, non-objective', and passionate opinion on the problem? 
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